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ABSTRACT 

Individuals may be stigmatized (discredited) if their 
attributes make them less than what is expected for the social 
categories into which they are placed. A tentative typology of 
situations can be developed, based on their potential for producing 
the stigmatization of old age. In daily situations that do not demand 
excessive physical or mental capabilities, those who decline to 
perform without legitimate excuses may be stigmatized. In physically 
or mentally demanding situations where adverse effects on one's 
physical or mental state are more likely to occur, stigmatization is 
likely. In situations where people have enough time to rest, take 
medications, or cover potential age stigma signs, potentially 
discrediting attributes are not revealed and individuals are not 
stigmatized. Finally, in situations where chronological age is used 
for administrative decision making, individuals are reclassified 
rather than stigmatized. Other factors which influence the 
possibility of age stigmatization are commitment, generational 
contacts, performance norms, and gender. In conclusion, old age is an 
attribute with variable meaning within our society and is best 
understood within the specific situations in which its meaning and 
relevance are determined. (NRB) 
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It is often asserted in the social gerontological lit- 
erature that the social status of the elderly is stigmatised 
b-ecaujve of (a) physical or mental disabilities associated 
with advanced chronological age and (b) social policies and 
programs v;hich characterise the elderly as a homogeneous and 
"needy" social category. Previous research has sufficiently 
debunked the notion of simple direct relationships between 
increasing age and physical and mental functional impairment 
and has also shov;n the elderly to be a most heterogeneous 
social category. But the idea that old age constitutes a 
s t igmat ized s oci al status still persists; and as Ward (1984) 
bar. recently argued, this leaves us \/ith a dilemma. Stigma- 
tized social stntus should have an adverse effect on the 
everyday lives and well-being of old people, but this doesn't 
o p em to be the case for most elders. I believe that the 
problem is i nhe r e .i t in the dominant co nee p t ua 1 i z a t i o ns of old 
age in social gerontology and that a different concept ual i::a 
tion (to be proposed here) can eliminate Ward's paradox. 
First, l<it us clarify and specify v;hat is meant by the con- 
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Since the significance of social stigrna was popularised 
m t-he work of Ervin^ Goffman (1963), 1*11 begin with his 
concept i onn . According to Goffrnan ( 1963: 3), a social stigma 
"...constitutes a special discrepancy betv/een virtual and 
actual social identity." Individuals are discreditable (po- 
tentially stigmatized) if their attributes make them less 
than v;hat is expected for the soci al categories into which 
they are placed. * The categories, the means of categorizing, 
and the anticipated attributes of the members of the categor- 
ie.s exist a £rior^i . The anticipated attributes are normative 
e>rpec tat ions demands made upon the members of the cate- 
gories, stigma is an attribute which violates normative 
expectations yet does not cause the individual possessing the 
attribute (or believ^ed to possess it) to be elevated in our 
estimation or to be reclassified. For example, upon learning 
that one's physician is a graduate of a prestigious medical 
atchoo] , it is likely that the physician's social identity 
•vould be enhanced. The physician would still be regarded as 
a physician, and possibly a very good one, Hov;ever, upon 
learning that one's physician actually had no medical train- 
ing, the physician vould become identified as a quack, i.e., 
rec] a::y i f i ed or removed from the category of physician. 

I'ijice the stigmatized are not r eel a.^.'y i f ied , they <jre 
required to perform normal roles in a deformed or incomplete 
manner. Identity is "spoiled^' and interaction is strained. 
T h e :•; t i grn.ii i z e d , like t he ill, r e n c t h o 1. d t e s po n y> i h; 1 e f: o r 
their condition; nonetheless, people are embarras^'pd or Jis- 
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tut bed by it. Fur ther rnor e » it is expected that the stigma- 
tiined will or Janice their lives to ease i n t e r ^r-ic t i on v;itli 
others and to protect them from embarrassment (Freidson, 
1970: 234-36). 

But why are ycme individuals s tigrnat i::ed on the basis of 
a discrediting attribute v/hile others are reclass it ied? Lof- 
land (1969) has argued that all people "cluster" social 
categories in an attempt to simplify (or make sense of) the 
v;orld in which they live. On the basis of these clusters it 
is assumed ^ for example, that people of a certain rac^ should 
have a specific amount of education, practice certain re^ 
ligions, occupy a separate territory, engage in particular 
occupations, and so on. Furthermore, "for public purposes 
and on occasion of face-to-face engagement, one of the clus- 
tered categories is singled out and treated as the most 
important and significant feature of the person or persons 
being dealt with" (1969: 124). Lofland (1969: 124) refers to 
this important category as "a pivotal^ £§^.£3£:iy that defines 
' v;ho this person is ' or 'who those people are. '" I suggest 
that if a discrediting attribute v;hich is incongruent v;ith 
expectations is also a pivotal category, then the individuals 
v;ho possess it will be reclassified into the pivotal categor- 
y . I f a di s cr edi t i ng at t r ibute v;hi c h is i nco ngr u^^'n t v;i t h 
expectations is not a pivotal category, then the individuals 
v;ho possess it v;ill become stigmatised, but not r^^- 1 s i f i ed . 
For. example, a dinner companion v/ho coughs repeatedly is 
likely to be discredited; ho'-/ever , upon perceiving that the 
i n d j V 1 d u s I 1 s c h o k i n q on f o o d , t h e d i s t. ur b i t) q pe r s C) n v; ill be 




reclassified due to the peril of death, i.e., the coughing 
behavior becomes pivotal . 

T.]}.£ £il3!B^ 2i 01^ h2.1 

Regarding old age, let us briefly note that in America 
concern for aging has been rel<=ited primarily to issues of the 
usefulness and efficiency of the aging; and, with the indus- 
trialisation of the v;ork force and the privatization of 
family life, the aged were increasingly characterized as 
senile, inefficient, and frail (Achenbaum, 1978; Hareven, 
1976 ):. Rosenfelt ( 1965 ) argues that 55 0cial changes have led 
to the development of an "elderly mystique" characterized by 
losses of health and vigor, sense acuity, memory ^ education 
and learning, normal sexual capacity and desires, senses of 
adventure and creativity, work skills, and companionship. To 
this array of negative qualities, one positive aspect of old 
age is frequently cited the wisdom that comes from exper- 
ience. According to G, Stanley Hall (guoted in Hareven, 
1976: 13): "There is a certain maturity of judgment about 
men, things, causes and life generally, that nothing in this 
world but years can bring, a real wisdom that only age can 
teach." Thus, old age has qualities which are likely to be 
viewed both positively and negatively. 

The knov;ledge of this array of meanings associated with 
old age, at least the negative ones, makes possible the 
.•5 1 i gmat isation of the elderly. It does not stit^mati^ze the 

?l.-ldeily. ^ §.2SLi§l ^1§^:L^^19.L1 ^ however, for stigma is not 
inherent in the attribute of old. The determination that an 
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•attribute is discr^edi ti nc) » non-pivotal, and incongruous v;ith 
expectations stigmatised is an emergent definitional 
process which occurs within socially defined situations. 
Stigma is an aberration of one's social^ identity. 

To clarify this further let us consider the notion of 
identity. In the words of Gregory Gtone (Gross and Stone » 
1970 : 177 ): " Almos t all wri ters us ing the term imply that 
identity establishes v;hat and where a person is in social 
terms. It is not a substitute word for 'self. ' Instead^ 
when one has identity, he is situated that is, cast in the 
shape of a social object by the acknowledgment of his parti- 
cipation or membership in social relations." Social identity 
is inextricably tied to situations since attributes, para-- 
phrasing Stone and Farberman (1970: 149), must be given 
meaning or 1 nter preted in transactive situations. Addition- 
ally, as Alonso (1983) notes: *'Within daily social situations 
the individual experiences his biological nature, the norma- 
tive constraints of social structure, the imperatives of 
cult- re, the impact of physical reality, and the perception 
of his psychological perspective." Since all of these fac- 
tors converge as elements of social situations, social iden- 
tities: must be considered 'within the social s ; t ua t i onii in 
whiv':'h they emerge . 

S t i gma t i 2a ti o n can be viev/ed as a type of .situational 
response or social product that is ".., formed in and through 
the defining activities of pe (jpl e as they i n te r ac t " ( B 1 ume r , 
196?: S). What is negotiated in the case of the stigma of 
old age is not the range of permissible behaviors of older 
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people; rather, it is one's social identity. VhiliP the 
processes of the negotiation of one *s social identity can be 
fruitfully examined through the social phenomenol ogi cai anal- 
ysis of people's talk (cf. Gubrium and Buckholdt, 1977), 
negotiations occur i*. normatively bounded situations and my 
concern is primarily with the normative situational factors 
v;hich influence the determination of social identity. Fur- 
ther, while recognizing the uniqueness of each situation 
(Gonos, 1977), we must also be cognisant that negotiations 
are constrained by ^actors (Hall and Spencer- Hal 1 , 1982) 
which frequently moke the definition of the situation "preor- 
dained." All aspects of social situations are not created by 
social actors. According to Goffman (1974: 1): "a ^defini- 
tion of the situation' is almost always to be found." Thus, 
a tentative typology of situations can be developed based on 
their potential for producing the s tigmatisat ion of old age 
identity. (The typology to be presented is derived from 
Alonso , 1979 . ) 

The first type (Type T) is comprised of daily .situations 
that do not demand excessive physical or mental capabilities. 
Examples of Type I situations are cooking, light cleaning, 
bathing, dining, reading, walking, v/atching television, etc. 
Barring other physical or mental handicaps, individuals are 
not apt to "fail" in these activities, and it is not expected 
th.jit they will be stigmatised. Hovvever, within certain com- 
munities the expectations to perform appar e n t 1 y- s impl e ac- 
tivities is demanded of the members. Those who decline to 
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perform without legitimate excuses are apt to be stigmatised 



Hochschild. in The Unexpected Community, provides an e>;ample 
of such a case: Daisy, the reclusive widow who refused to 
dine v;ith the other members of Merrill Court (1973: 33 -36 ), 

The second type of situations (Type II) involves activ- 
ities which are demanding of the participants either physi- 
cally or mentally. Examples of the former are athletic 
competitions, shoveling snow, and strenuous exercise; and 
instances of the latter would include playing chess, driving 
a car in heavy traffic, and preparij^g one's own income tax 
return. In these situations where "failure" or adverse im- 
pact on one's physical or mental state are more likely to 
occur, s ti gmatizati on is likely. Matthews (1977) provides 
several examples of elderly widows who were stigmatised on 
the basis of their apparent difficulties driving at night, 
washing windows, and taking care of large households, Also 
in cases where individuals have "tight" (Goffman, 1966: 198- 
215) social lives ones filled with numerous obligations 
and constraints that do not provide them with adequate 
respite to tend to basic physical and mental needs, stigmati 
sation is likely. Of course, those who adequately perform 
exacting activities are apt to have their identities en- 
hanced . 

A third type of situational (Type III) implies that for 
some people social life is not tight and that people have 
time alotted to tend to physical and mental needs. It also 
provides them with opportunities to cover potential age stig 
ma signs (Goffman, 1963: 43- 104 ), suc/j as wrinkles or grey 
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hair, by surgical intervention or hair dyes. By providing 
breaks in everyday situations, individuals can momentarily 
leave the situations to rest, take medications, stretch, 
meditate, and so on and leturn to active participation in 
the situation. Thus, potentially discrediting attributes are 
not revealed and individuals are not stigmatized. 

In contrast consider si tuations of the f ourt ; type (Type 
IV) in which age is a pivotal category. This commonly occurs 
when chronological age is used for administrative decision 
making. Examples of Type IV situations are eligibility for 
participation in retirement and Medicare programs, reduced 
rates for utilizing public transportation or attending mov- 
ies, tuition-free education, and ineligibility for employment 
or private insurance programs. Thus, people can be discrim- 
inated against on the basis of chronological age though not 
£7 tigmatj.zed for they are reclassified. 

Other factors which influence the possibility of age 
sitigmatisaton are commi tment , generational- contacts , perform- 
ance norms, and gender. Let us first consider commitment. 
According to Becker (1970: 591): 

we say a person is committed when we observe him pur- 
suing a consistent line of activity in a series of 
varied situations. Consistent activity persists over 
time. Further, even though the actor may engage in a 
variety of d. • parate acts, he sees them as essentially 
consistent; from his point of view they serve him in 
pursuit of the same goal. 

Commitment to old age is one tactic that individuals can 
employ to reduce the likelihood of age s ti gmati zati on . By 
becoming "professionally elders" individuals cease to be 
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representative of old people, As Goi^frnan ( 1963: 27) states: 
"Instead of leaning on their crutch, they get to play golf 
with it»..." However, this does involve an organisation of 
one's life around issues related to old age, Claude Pepper, 
Maggie Kuhn , and Florida Scott-Maxwel 1 are examples? of in- 
dividuals who are professionally elders and it is suggested 
that it is unlikely that they would be stigmatised as old, 
regardless of the potentially discreditable attributes that 
they may possess, by those who are aware of their special 
s tatus , 

It is also suggested that interaction between people who 
share characteristics is more likely to result in the forma- 
tion of affective bonds than is interaction between people 
who have different attributes. If the shared characteristic 
is old age, it is unlikely that it will be regarded as a dis- 
creditable attribute. This would reduce the possiblility of 
s tigmatisation , Hochschild (1973: 72) comments, ",..with no 
young people around » they (the widows of Merrill Court) can 
dance and sing without fear of seeming 'silly. They could 
also freely joke about old age. During my ov;n observation at 
d senior center, I noticed that the people never referred to 
themselves cis "old" or "elderly." At an administrative meet- 
ing related to the center's activities, an official even 

stated "There are no old people at Center," However, 

ont/e during a travelogue presentation on China, the commenta- 
tor did refer to an "old Chinaman." While thi.*3 statement v;as 
not derogatory, it suggests that age v;as a relevant attribute 
to the center's members and that it could be used safely in 
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this situation because of the social distance between the 
Chinese and the Americans at the senior center. Except in 
cases of interaction with "the wise" (Goffrnan, 1963: 28 ), 
intergenerational contacts may not provide the protections of 
social identity of the elderly as is found in intragenera- 
t i onal contac ts . 

An immediate consequence of s tigmatization is its felt 
experience — embarrassment an infectious emotion which 
may even render others in th^ situation ill-at-ease. The 
embarrassment may be slight and ignored, or it can be so 
:t;evote that role performance is terminated. Gross and Stone 
(1970: 186 187) argue that the recognition of tht dangers of 
spoiled identity and embarrassment leads to the creation of 
"performance norms" to reduce this possibility. These per- 
formance norms include allowance "for flexibility and toler- 
ance" and giving "the ber-^fit of the doubt." 

Allowing for flexibility and tolerance is more likely to 
occur among those who share a discreditable attribute and 
among the "wise." Thus, in the case of old age, situations 
are apt to be staged (cf. Stone and Farberman, 1970: 149-151) 
by elderly individuals and those who are aware of the dis- 
creditable attribute in such a manner as to reduce the like- 
lihood that stigma signs will Le , revealed. Momentary "fail- 
\ires" are apt to be overlooked, and there may be considerable 
assistance in role performance. 

Giving the benefit of the doubt incorporates notions of 
freedom and fair play, that is, people should be allowed to 
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select the roles they wish to play and be given a fair chance 
in role performance. It recogni2e.s the interdependence of 
actors in situations and the necessity of avoiding emba'r- 
rassment if interaction is to continue smoothly. For exam- 
ple, the dominant party in an athletic competition may "hold 
back" to allow the weaker participant to save face and parti- 
cipate more fully in the game. 

Gender is also a significant factor in the the evalu- ^ 
ation of others* performances and appearances, Sontag (1978) 
has argued that growing older affects women and men differ- 
ently for (among other things) women are valued for their 
physical attractiveness while men are valued for what they 
can do. It is more permissible fc an old man to reveal his 
physical appearance than it is for an old woman. Sontag 
(1978: 140) states: "Society allows no place in our imagina- 
tion for a beautiful old woman v/ho does look like an old 
v;oman a woman who might be like Picasso at the age of 
ninety, being photographed outdoors on his estate in the 
south of Prance, wearing only shorts and sandals • No one 
imagines such a woman exists." Thus, it is permissible for 
an elderly man who "looks his age" to sunbathe, scantily 
clad, on a public beach; whereas, an elderly woman who "looks 
her age" in the same situation will likely be stigmatized. 
What i.y mo.it interesting about this .situation is that one *s » 
S^jt^ilSity t^ act is irrelevant. Old women v;ho reveal in 
public the fact that their bodies actually look like the 
bodies of old women are .stigmatised. For women in American 
society, social identity is not readily divorced from physi- 
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cal appearance. 

A different pattern is evident when one considers 
.. .courtship and marriage in old age. As Sontag points out, old 



This may actually enhance their social status since it would 



indicate their virility and attractiveness to women. For an 
old woman to act similarly is taboo. Old women are generally 
not classified as suitable marriage or sexual partners for 
younger men. Known exceptions to this rule "have all be- 
longed to that category of people, creative artists and 
entertainers, v^rho have special license from society to behave 
scandalously" (Sontag, 1978: 143). 
££Il£iyS.ions 

This inquiry into the interrelationships of those iden;;:^ 
tified a.o old and the others with whom they have social 
contact has focused on aspects of social situations which 
effect that identity. It has been argued that the attribute 
of old is a discreditable characteristic in American society 
and that some situations are more likely to make old age* 
SSiiiSliiZ ^i§.££.£^iliJ22 than are other situations. The social 
identity of old people is a variable social product reflected 
in everyday negotiations. The tentative typology of situa- 
tions which was presented implies: "There i^s no role 

5iiii2£iit iill iitM^ti2J2 in i^hiSll iil^i £.£ii Ll ii2 

fe£ E§.li££!fil;^" (Stone and Farberman, 1970: ISl). Additional- 
ly, a situational approach allows for the investigation of 
the social lives of elderly people without making the unten- 



men can take brides who are decades younger than themselves* 
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able assumption that the elderly are "an autonomous social 
category" (cf. Diamond, 1983), a reality which exists in the 
minds of those in the mass media and, of coui.e, many social 
theorists of aging. 

In the dominant theoretical orientations of social ger- 
ontology age stratification (cf. Riley, 1971), the modern- 
ization approach of Cowgill and Holmes (Cowgill, 1972; 1981), 
the functionalism of Rosow (1974), and the interactionisin of 
Marshall (1981) we find that old age is conceptualized as 
a social status. The situational approach presented here 
offers another alternative, i.e., that old age is an attri- 
bute with variable meaning within our society and that it is 
best understood within the specific situations in which its 
meaning and relevance are determined. To proceed otherwise 
is too fall prey to what Douglas {1971: 11) calls the fallacy 
of abstractionism "the fallacy of believing that you can 
know in an abstract form what you do not know in a particular 
form,"* 
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